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A Visit to a Home of 2400 Years Ago 


It was on a warm spring morning early in the 400th 
Olympiad (about 375 B. c. in modern reckoning) that 
the small trader on which we had engaged passage 
from Athens three days before, sailed down the calm 
waters of the Gulf of Terone between two of the three 
long narrow peninsulas that jut out into the sea like 
the prongs of a gigantic trident, symbol of the bene- 
ficent sea-god to whom Chalecidice owed much of its 
prosperity. On either side of us, red-roofed villages 
could be seen clustering about petty havens that gave 
shelter to their little fleets of fishing-boats,—conspicu- 
ous among them the town named after Poseidon him- 
self, Potidaea, straddling the narrow isthmus connec- 
ting Pallene with the main body of the Chalcidie pen- 
insula. 


At the head of the bay we left the boat at a point 
where the sandy beach was overlooked by a small settle- 
ment perched high on a steep-sided mound. It was the 
town of Mecyberna, the port of Olynthus, for Olynthus 
itself, our destination and the capital of the flourishing 
Chalcidic League, was located some two miles from the 
sea. Half a century before, at the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian War, that separation had proved vital 
when, together with most of the other cities in the dis- 
trict, she had refused to continue paying tribute to 
Athens. In the fighting that followed, all of the sea- 
side cities, including even Potidaea, had succumbed to 
the fleet of Athens, while most of their inhabitants, by 
removing to Olynthus and thus concentrating their 
resources, had successfully preserved its independence. 
Olynthian predominance in Chalcidice had thus been 
secured, and her population and wealth had rapidly in- 
creased. 


Through broad, fertile fields we pursued our way on 
foot until, in about half an hour, we reached a low 
ridge affording an excellent view of the city. The most 
prominent topographical feature was a long flat-topped 
hill, about half a mile distant, that formed the western 
boundary of the city; about midway a depression di- 
vided it into two parts, the southern of which rose much 
more abruptly from the plain, but both, as we could see, 
were covered with houses and other buildings. The 
whole plain, too, between us and the western hill, was 
thickly populated, and from it ascended the myriad 
sounds of a busy city. 


Passing now through a small cemetery we entered the 
town through a gate in the city-wall, which was built 
entirely of sun-dried brick,—a fragile bulwark to 
modern eyes, but capable of withstanding, as indeed 
it had done but few years before, the attacks of a 
Spartan army for two whole years. Beyond the gate 


the street continued for block after block between two 
rather forbidding rows of houses, also built of unfaced 
sun-dried brick, in long continuous walls broken only 
by occasional doors and windows. 


Presently, however, we began to ascend the slopes of 
a ridge that ran out to the southeast from the northern 
half of the long hill on the west side of the city. Here 
several houses came into sight, built of the same ma- 
terials as the houses in the blocks we had passed through, 
but larger and lying each in its own grounds; numerous 
windows also made them more attractive on the exte- 
rior, and a few trees relieved their plainness. The largest 
of these houses, a well-proportioned building with a 
courtyard faving the south and a broad wing projecting 
on either side from the main body of the house on the 
north, belonged to Polydorus, a prosperous Olynthian 
who was to be our host for the day. 


A wide opening in the south wall of the house ad- 
mitted us within a shady porch or vestibule, and while 
waiting there for the slave-boy to open the double doors 
confronting us, we had time to notice that Polydorus’ 
doors were equipped with one of the new burglar-proof 
‘*Laconian’’ locks. A lock of this type could be opened 
only by its own individual key, an iron instrument 
about as long as one’s hand and furnished with several 
projecting prongs of the same size and spacing as the 
pegs that passed through the bolt of the door and held 
it in place. 


Once within we felt as if we had been admitted to 
another world. Outside, all was glare and monotonous 
rows of drab, sun-dried brick walls; within, a cobble- 
stone-paved court about fifteen feet square, surrounded 
on all four sides by broad, cool porticoes with white 
plastered walls. Polydorus’ old father, Chaleon, who 
had been sacrificing at the large stone altar to Zeus of 
the courtyard in the center of the court, hastened to 
greet us and offered us seats on comfortable klismoi, or 
chairs with slender, curving legs and gracefully-arched 
backs that both pleased the eye and afforded grateful 
support to the body. 


As our eyes gradually became accustomed to the semi- 
darkness of the portico where we sat, we began to take 
notice of the various activities of the household that 
continued uninterrupted around us. Clearly this was 
not the home of an Athenian aristocrat with its almost 
oriental seclusion of the women ;—Polydorus’ wife had 
set up her vertical loom, with its rows of dangling clay 
loom-weights to extend the threads of the warp, in the 
pastas or principal portico on the north side of the 
court, and, assisted by one of her daughters, was weaving 
a gaily-colored shawl. From the opposite portico 
came the steady ‘‘erunch—crunch’’ of grain being 
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ground between two stones of lava from the volcanic 
island of Thera. The upper stone was made in the form 
of a hopper with a long slit through which the grein 
slowly fed as it was moved to and fro by means of a long 
handle pivoted at one end and grasped in the hands of a 
female slave at the other. Behind us a wide doorway 
revealed a spacious storeroom with huge clay casks, as 
high as a tall man, buried to their mouths in the earthen 
floor, while into them men were pouring fragrant olive 
oil freshly pressed in the massive olive press that oc- 
cupied one side of the room. 


Presently Polydorus, who, as an important official 
of the Chaleidic League, had been down in the agora 
discussing the terms of a commercial treaty with Ma- 
cedonia, appeared, and after cordially welcoming us 
with a hearty grasp of the hand, conducted us to the 
seclusion of his principal living room in the northeast 
corner of the house. The privacy of this room was cun- 
ningly increased by the arrangement of its entrance 
which opened off the pastas into a large anteroom and 
then turned at right angles into the living-room itself, 
making it impossible for anyone in the court or pastas 
to see directly into the room. 


The walls of both living-room and anteroom were 
handsomely decorated with a facing of smooth, red 
stucco with a dado of white, and the floors were laid 
with cement in which black and white pebbles, such as 
one might find along a river, were arranged to form 
various designs,—wheels, swastikas, and other symbols 
of good omen, and inscriptions reading, ‘‘Good Luck,’’ 


‘*Good Fortune,’’ and ‘‘ Aphrodite the Fair,’’ reminding 
a modern of the ‘‘Welcome’’ mats so common in nine- 
teenth-century America. 


Delighted with our evident appreciation of his new 
home, Polydorus suggested that we ascend the ridge 
immediately behind his house in order to get a view 
of the city, and so we followed him out the rear or 
north entrance to the house which opened at the end 
of a narrow corridor leading from the pastas. 


A few steps up the slope brought us to an elevation 
commanding a fine panorama of the city. To the east, 
in the direction we had come, the whole plain was as 
trimly laid off as a modern orchard, with row upon 
row of long, narrow blocks marked off by broad, 
straight streets running from north to south, and others 
from east to west, intersecting the first at right angles. 
The contrast between this geometrical regularity and 
the narrow, rambling alleys so characteristic of famous 
Athens brought an exclamation to our lips, and Poly- 
dorus proudly proceeded to explain how carefully the 
growth of the city was supervised by the city magis- 
trates. ‘‘Every block,’’ he told us, ‘‘measures exactly 
three hundred feet long and one hundred and twenty 
feet wide and contains ten houses, five of which face 
on each of the long sides and consequently have a front- 
age of approximately sixty feet. Their depth is slightly 
less than sixty feet owing to a drainage alley which 
runs between the two rows. Each row of five houses 
is constructed as if it were one building with continuous 
walls and roof, with cross walls separating the individ- 
ual houses. The plans of all the houses, therefore, bear 
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a close general similarity, but the exact arrangement 
of the rooms is left to the choice of the owner. In this 
way we are able both to build the houses more cheaply 
and to give each of them ample room, while avoiding 
unnecessary waste of the precious space within our walls, 
We have also recently secured an abundant supply of 
water, even in time of siege, by bringing it in cement- 
sealed clay pipes, laid far underground, from the 
mountains which you ean see to the north, and distrib. 
uting it to various fountain houses throughout the 
city.”’ 


To the south of us lay the long, steep-sided hill which 
we had noticed when we had first come within sight of 
the city, and in answer to our inquiry concerning it 
Polydorus replied that, evidently on account of the 
protection afforded by its precipitous sides, it was the 
oldest part of the city and had been inhabited since 
time immemorial. Now it was occupied largely by small 
houses and shops, and the streets were narrow and ir- 
regular. In contrast he called our attention to the 
broader extension of the hill to the north, separated 
from the southern half by a steep depression, with its 
numerous blocks of fine houses laid out like those in 
the eastern part of the city with broad avenues and 
intersecting streets. On this hill alone, he declared, 
there were more than three hundred homes. 


The quiet beauty of the scene kept us lingering on 
the hill while our host pointed out the neighboring 
towns on the low hills between us and the long range 
of wooded hills a couple of hours’ walk to the north, 
from which as he had said, the city got its water supply. 
To the south lay the long Gulf of Terone, up which we 
had sailed that morning, and to the east we could dimly 
see the towering pyramidal promontory of Acte, that 
furthest peninsula of Chalcidice on which Darius’ fleet 
had been wrecked and which Xerxes had ten years later 
pierced with a canal. In the far west was the grandest 
sight of all,—the snow-clad pinnacles of Olympus, lofti- 
est of Greek mountains and home of the gods, silhouetted 
against the light of the setting sun. 


As we re-entered the house the odor of cooking told 
us that the evening meal was almost ready, and Poly- 
dorus hastened to show us his up-to-date kitchen which 
opened off the pastas between the living-room in which 
we had been entertained, and the dining-room. Here 
we found the chef busily preparing the evening meal 
over a square hearth in the center of the room, made of 
four long blocks of stone enclosing a space about three 
feet square. In one corner of the room was a capacious 
wooden cupboard filled with piles of black-glazed pot- 
tery and with drinking-cups, mixing-bowls for wine, and 
other vases decorated with gay scenes from everyday 
life or the adventures of the gods. At the other end 
of the room the wall was pierced near the ceiling by a 
series of openings through which the smoke found its 
way into a shaft connecting with a vent in the roof. At 
one end of this flue, but walled off from it, was con- 
structed a small bathroom with plastered walls and a 
cement floor. In one corner was a fine terracotta bath- 
tub about three feet long in which the bather sat in an 
upright position while water was poured over his 
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shoulders or scooped up out of a circular depression at 
his feet. A pleasant place, we reflected, for a bath on 
a cold winter night with the fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth and plenty of hot water handy! But our 
reflections were interrupted by a sudden back-draft of 
smoke from the flue which filled the room and reminded 
us that there might be some disadvantages. 


Reaching the dining-room and removing our sandals 
we took our places on couches made comfortable with 
mattresses and pillows. Our attention quickly became 
concentrated on the food which was presently brought 
in and placed on small tables in front of each couch, and 
it was not until the drinking of the wine which ac- 
companied the animated conversation after the conclu- 
sion of the main part of the dinner, that we had an op- 
portunity to look more carefully at our surroundings. 
The room was much the gayest and finest in Polydorus’ 
house. The walls were painted a lustrous red, except 
for a dado, about a foot-and-a-half wide, of white at 
the bottom, marked off to represent a course of stone 
blocks, each three feet long, with a lower course of stone 
blocks spaced regularly above it. The three-foot strip 
of cement floor around the walls of the room on which 
our couches rested, was painted a brilliant shade of 
yellow, contrasting with the central area of the floor 
which was somewhat lower and paved with a fine pebble 
mosaic representing a scene appropriated to the nature 
of the room,—Dionysus, the god of wine, in his chariot 
drawn by two panthers and surrounded by rows of 
gracefully dancing maenads, with borders of ivy-leaf, 
palmette, meander, and wave patterns; at the entrance 
to the room two goat-legged Pans stood on either side of 
a great mixing-bowl. In the anteroom which separated 
the dining-room from the pastas, another mosaic showed 
Thetis and attendant Nereids mounted on sea-monsters 
with spiny backs and horses’ heads, and bearing the 
celebrated armor, made by Hephaestus to replace that 
lost by Patroeclus, to Achilles, who was seated pensive 
on a rock over which his mantle had fallen. 


By this time the sun had long set, and the shutters 
of the two windows with which the dining-room was 
provided in order to prolong the daylight hours as far as 
possible, having been closed, a number of small clay 
lamps burning olive oil were endeavoring to dispel the 
darkness. We therefore pleaded our weariness and, 
thanking our host for his entertainment, followed a 
slave-boy who, with a lighted torch conducted us by 
way of an easy wooden stairway with a protective hand- 
rail at the outer edge, to the upper story. Here we 
found a series of chambers opening off galleries above 
the porticoes on the first floor, and in the chambers 
comfortable couches, strewn with brightly-colored cover- 
lets, on which we were glad to take our rest and dream 
of our visit to a city of twenty-four-hundred-years ago. 


University of Missouri 


Columbia, Missouri J. WALTER GRAHAM 


A mountain of commentary has been heaped around 
all the great works of literature, till their light seems 
to go out in the darkness of illustration—D. J. Snider 
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To Members and Friends of the Classical Association 


‘‘The classies are losing ground!’’ is a ery heard too 
often in these days of educational turmoil. Possibly our 
fears are exaggerated. Yet there are definite signs of 
peril to the honored place of Latin and Greek in Ameri- 
can education. The situation, if it can be met at all, 
can be met more effectively through united, organized 
action than through the sporadie protest of individual 
classicists. 

**To all who can, or even think they ecan,’’ says the 
Editor of The Classical Journal (April 1936), ‘‘ pursue 
the course that leads to broad and sympathetic living, 
the important literature of foreign peoples, both modern 
and ancient, should always be available. These are the 
truly social studies of all time, and around these as a 
center an integrated program of studies can be built 
that no vicissitudes either of time or place can disturb, 
for literature is life.’’* 

We shall hear more and more about ‘‘integration”’ 
during the coming year as high schools here and there 
change their curricula. The ease for Latin is not with- 
out its defenders; but we need youR HELP. We miss 
your name in the Directory of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South, the largest organization 
of its kind in the world. As a teacher of Latin (and, 
at heart, a sympathizer with its great correlative, the 
literature of Hellas) you will need to develop the ‘‘in- 
tegrating’’ phase of Latin, as an answer to those who 
would throw the subject into the diseard. If Latin fails 
to hold its own in the high-school curriculum, the very 
principles which have thus far been a leaven in our 
civilization are at stake. 


The membership fee, which is $2.00 a year, entitles 
you to one year’s subscription to The Classical Journal. 
The Journal publishes scholarly, pedagogical, and popu- 
lar articles; it offers notes on items of interest to teach- 
ers of the classics; it secures reviews of important classi- 
eal works, and maintains a forum with its Hints for 
Teachers; it reports current events in the classical field ; 
and it lists the most recent classical publications. 

If you are not already with us in the ranks of the 
Association, will you not join us? And if you are, will 
you not gain one additional member for the current 
year? CHarLes KorFMACcHER 

Vice-President for Mo. 
The Classical Association 
Of The Middle West and South 


There is in all Plato no dialogue of greater grace 
and loveliness than that in which Socrates makes his 
way along the Ilissus towards the plane-tree and, when 
the talk is over, prays to Pan and the other Gods who 
haunt the spot to give him beauty in his inmost soul. 

—W. Rhys Roberts 


It is not right to pervert the juryman by moving him 
to anger or pity—one might as well warp a carpenter’s 
rule before using it.—Aristotle 

*This idea is more fully developed in the Journal’s 


editorial for October, 1986: “An Invitation to All Lovers of 
Literature.” 
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Editorial 


The period immediately preceding Christmas is an 
excellent time for Latin teachers to introduce their 
classes to some of the most beautiful things in the liturgy 
of the Church. They need only turn to the Missal, 
where in the Masses for the four Sundays of Advent 
and for Christmas Eve, as well as in the three Masses 
for Christmas Day itself, they will find sparkling some 
of the rarest gems of the whole liturgical year. 


Rorate caeli desuper, et nubes pluant Justum: 
aperiatur terra et germinet Salvatorem. 

Excita, quaesumus Domine, potentiam tuam et veni! 

Excita, Domine, corda nostra ad praeparandas 
Unigeniti tui vias! 

Ecce Virgo concipiet et pariet filium. 

Hodie scietis quia veniet Dominus et salvabit nos: 
et mane videbitis gloriam ejus. 

Crastina die delebitur iniquitas terrae: et regnabit 
super nos Salvator mundi. 

Dominus dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu: ego hodie 
genui te. 

Laetentur caeli et exsultet terra ante faciem 
Domini: quoniam venit. 

Lux fulgebit hodie super nos, quia natus est nobis 
Dominus, et vocabitur Admirabilis, Princeps 
pacis. 

Puer natus est nobis et Filius datus est nobis. 

Viderunt omnes fines terrae salutare Dei nostri. 


This is simple, strong, and beautiful Latin; and what 
a wealth of meaning and inspiration it holds for all 
of us! Let us not fail to share these treasures with our 
pupils at Christmastide. 


The beginning of the present academic year saw the 
editorial chairs of The Classical Weekly and of Latin 
Notes oceupied by new editors. Professor Charles 
Knapp, upon whose death the CLASSICAL BULLETIN voiced 
its deep regret in a preceding issue, guided The Classical 
Weekly through twenty-nine years of its existence, 
bringing the publication to a high and recognized place 
in the world of classical scholarship. Upon Professor 
Knapp’s resignation at the close of 1935-1936, Professor 
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Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., of New York University was 
chosen as his successor. Professor Knapp was to remain 
as a member of the Advisory Board, but died before 
the first number of the thirtieth volume appeared, in 
very attractive form, under date of October 5, 1936. 
Latin Notes, in changing its editor, has also changed 
its name with the current volume. Founded in 1923, it 
was edited with high fidelity and enthusiasm for thir. 
teen years by Miss Frances E. Sabin, whose name, be. 
eause of her unflagging toil in the Service Bureau for 
Classical Teachers and in the promotion of the classical 
cause generally, is writ large on the record of those 
who have defended and advanced interest in Latin dur. 
ing the difficult past two decades. Miss Sabin relin. 


quishes her editorial chair to Dr. Lillian B. Lawler, of 
Hunter College, under whose direction the first number 
of the fourteenth volume has now appeared under the 
new title, The Classical Outlook. 

PRAECESSERE BONI: SUBEUNT OPUS ARTE 


PROBATI 
LAUDAMUS _VETERES: 
IUBEMUS 


ALIOS SALVERE 


Latin and Greek—A Necessity in Modern Life 


An unfortunate prejudice, almost a stubborn tra- 
dition, is leading students to believe that Greek and 
Latin offer insuperable difficulties and that contact 
with them is to be avoided. More unfortunately still, 
from the student body the infection is spreading to 
the school, so that in some colleges not even a minimum 
of Latin is required for any degree, to say nothing of 
the sister language. And yet Greek is spoken today 
by more than three million people, while sixty per cent 
of the English language has its source in Latin, and a 
fair percentage, especially of technical terms, is of 
Greek origin. Latin is the foundation of French, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Roumanian. It is amus- 
ing to see how the very necessities of modern life, as 
the telephone, the telegram, the taxi, the airplane, the 
aviator, the motion-picture, or cinema, the frigidaire, 
the radio, stenography, and all the electric equipment 
of the home and of public life——how all these newly 
born creatures owe it to the ‘‘dead’’ languages that they 
may come to birth and live. 

This persistence in asserting in practical life what is 
denied in the classroom is carried to almost ludicrous 
lengths when even modern advertisements seem surer 
of themselves if they can flare a name with a classic 
pedigree. Witness such things as Bona Fide Embroid- 
ery Co., Apollo Shirt Co., Stenotype Reporting Co., 
Orthopedic Shoes, Inc., Rex Cleaners and Dyers, Luxite 
Silk Products, Vesta Underwear, Regal Hat Co., Atlas 
Thread Co. American doll manufacturers, in particular, 
have one and all, it seems, suecumbed to the lure of 
classic connection. We have a Roma Doll Co., a Eureka 
Doll Co., a Venus Doll Co. Then, again, we perform post- 
mortems, serve subpenas, discuss certain things sub rosa, 
have police, sanitation, and civil-service departments, 
and—are we really sure that we know whereof we speak? 

Some of our colleges and universities, forgetting their 
very cradle, look askance at the classic languages. And 
yet they advertise their broad campus and spacious lee- 
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ture-halls, their commodious auditorium, an inviting 
natatorium, attractive dormitories, a well-equipped gym- 
nasium, and of course a museum. The curriculum, pro- 
vided by a solicitous faculty, is under the direction of 
a dean, an assistant dean, and watched over by a regis- 
trar. The subjects are taught by professors. High- 
sounding degrees, such as B. A., M. A., Ph. D., B.S., and 
Litt. D., are granted in recognition of proficiency. There 
are grades of marking, two semesters a year, and vaca- 
tions, after which classes are resumed. Whether we 
will or no, whether we cultivate or taboo the study of 
Latin and Greek in our schools, in public life we are 
over head and ears in the classical tradition. Music, 
languages, education,—all ‘‘speak’’ the classic tongues. 
The societies intended to brighten the social life of col- 
lege or university are cheerful beggars at the doors of 
the past. There is a delightful air of mystery about the 
“Kappa, Sigma, Mu.’’ Even a children’s library was 
started not long ago ‘‘Pro Parvulis.’’ The grand finale 
of the scholastic year is Commencement week. Alumnae 
day isa gala reunion. Right here, when our students are 
on the point of leaving school, we overwhelm them with 
classic reminiscences: the baccalaureate, the address to 
the graduates, the salutatory, the valedictory, a ‘‘his- 
tory,’’ a last will and testament. Most mysterious of all 
are certain epithets used in announcing the degrees: 
cum laude, magna cum laude, maxima cum laude. 


No matter how poorly we rate the classics at school, 
municipal life cannot do without them. The following 
appeared in substance in a daily paper: ‘‘During the 
night work, street cleaners, when emptying their dump- 
carts into the river, have frequently saved people from 
drowning. Sometimes they have rescued people from 
burning houses, captured burglars, and prevented hold- 
ups. The Sanitation Department has therefore designed 
a medal to be presented to street-sweeper heroes with 
the same ceremony that attends the decoration of heroes 
of the Fire and the Police Department. The medal will 
have some suitable Latin or Greek inscription, but the 
motto has not been announced. The Secretary of the 
Department is working on it now.’’ 


It is another trick of the irony of fate that the na- 
tural sciences, those supposedly sworn enemies of the 
classics, should bristle with names unashamedly Latin 
or Greek. No need here to roam around among the 
constellations in the solar system, telescope in hand; or 
to pry into the secrets of biology or botany, ete. The 
student not strong in Latin or Greek will be on the verge 
of despair when he meets such terms as risorius, humeral, 
capillary, calyx, vertebra, carnivorous, bromine, lithium, 
silicon, chrysanthemum, rhododendron, pollination, 
germination, and many more. Philosophy, too, offers 
its array of aenigmata in formal logic, epistemology, 
empirical and rational psychology, ethics, metaphysics, 
ontology, cosmology. Then there is the vast field of 
literature,—the delight of life, if we can trust Cicero,— 
which reminds us at every step that its deepest sources 
lie in Greece and Rome. At all events ode, satire, lyric, 
epic, prose, poetry, drama, metre, argument, oratory, 
have all come to us in name and substance from the 
sunny lands east and west of the Adriatic sea. 
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Colleges and universities are things apart. They are 
exclusive. Not every one is fit for higher education. 
But is there not a large class of young people who can 
do more than eat and drink, who are not driven by cir- 
cumstances to work for their daily bread, and can spare 
the time for the better things of life and for the culture 
which these bring with them? Have we not a large army 
of teachers preparing for future important work with 
the young? Many of these have not the vision to see 
that a well-rounded humanistie education, which in- 
cludes the classical languages, will fit them better for 
their place in life. It is a plain duty of college and 
university, therefore, to broaden the vision where it is 
too narrow, to eure it where it is defective, to restore 
it where it is altogether lacking. The world is upside 
down when youngsters are permitted to prescribe what 
the schools of the country shall teach them; for thus the 
privilege of leadership passes from the leaders to those 
led. 

I am not saying anything new; but it cannot be said 
too often that, if we classical teachers believe in our- 
selves, in our mission and ability to produce cultured 
men and women; if we believe that Latin and Greek 
still hold their old-time charm, we are in duty bound 
to make the classical department the strongest and best- 
attended of our school. To counteract the innumerable 
centrifugal forces of modern life, it is not enough to 
borrow from the classics a thin veneer and invest new 
things with ancient names, but we have to take the 
modern youth via recta to the old wellsprings of clear 
thinking, of forceful expression, of all-round graceful 
living. By educating a special class of citizens, we bene- 
fit and leaven the whole commonwealth. ‘‘What our 
country needs today more than anything else is not 
better artisans, mechanics, bookkeepers, and business 
men, but better and more intelligent citizens.’’* 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 


City of New York Sister CeciLiA GERTRUDE 


Searchings Human and Divine 
A Christmas Rhyme 


QUAERUNT nuper Natum, 
Tam desideratum, 
Vigiles pastores 
Agris e propinquis. 


QUAERUNT mundo datum, 
Regem exspectatum, 
Magi sapientes 
Terris e longinquis. 
* 


QUAERIT desolatum, 
Maestum, desperatum; 
Quaerit peccatores 
Caelis e supremis. 
* 


West Baden College 


West Baden Springs, Indiana C. JANcauskis, S. J. 


Videtur (Caesar) tamquam tabulas bene pictas collo- 
eare in bono lumine.—Cicero 


*From a reported address by Mr. Alfred E. Stearns, 
Principal of Phillips Andover Academy. 
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Jakob Balde, S.J., The “Horace of Germany” 
1604-1668 


Jakob Balde was born in 1604 at Ensisheim in Ger- 
man Alsatia.1 Upon the completion of his humanistic 
studies, he matriculated at the Jesuit University of In- 
golstadt in Bavaria, and, after attaining the doctorate 
in philosophy and the liberal arts, devoted himself to 
the study of jurisprudence. He combined an extraor- 
dinary vivacity of character with rich gifts of mind and 
a typically German Gemit. He conned with great care 
over the dry paragraphs of his legal tomes without in 
the least waiving the deeper claims of his poetic nature. 
Fond of playing the lute, and ever a cheerful son of the 
Muses, he was well liked by all that knew him. In due 
time, too, he made his choice of a sweetheart. But one 
evening in 1624, when he stood, as usual, beneath her 
window to serenade her, she failed to appear and re- 
ward him with her customary smile. It so happened 
that on his way home he heard the solemn chant of the 
Psalms wafted over from a Franciscan monastery. 
Balde’s hour of grace had struck. Another service rose 
before his eyes, and, acting upon a quick resolve, he 
smashed his lute against the wall, with the words: 


Cantatum satis est; frangito barbiton! 


The next morning saw him at the gate of the Jesuit 
house, humbly asking for admission. The decision, ap- 
parently arrived at with precipitate haste, was never- 
theless the natural result of long and thoughtful prepa- 
ration. Balde exchanged the worldly for the spiritual 
lute. 


After pursuing the normal course of Jesuit training, 
and spending several years in teaching poetry and rhet- 
oric, he was ordained a priest in 1633, and was im- 
mediately appointed to the chair of those two branches in 
the University of Ingolstadt, his Alma Mater. The 
reputation of his poetical gifts attracted many students 
from every nation. The zenith of his accomplishments 
lay between 1638 and 1645. He died on the ninth of 
August in 1668. In a playful mood, and, no doubt, in 
mockery of the costly funerals then in vogue, he had 
left instructions to be followed at his own burial. A 
common kind of bier, such as were used for people of 
the lower classes, was good enough for him, he said; and 
as for the epitaph, there should be none to disturb his 
rest: 


Me si paratum, Petre, iubentibus 

suprema fatis hora citaverit, 
longam quidem sed impolitam 
sandapilam fabricabis orno. 


A fronte scribes: HEIC. IACET. ALSATA. 
POETA. QUONDAM. NON. SINE. LAUREIS. 
O vanitas! expunge rursus; 
si iaceam satis est quiete. 
(Silvae, 7, 18) 

An open, straightforward nature, Balde detested all 
hypocrisy. Like Horace, he fervently loved his country, 
its greatness, glory, and independence; but again like 
Horace, he, too, recognized the errors of his compatriots, 
and in trumpet-tones sounded his never-ceasing ceterum 
censeo: Back to the simplicity of an older, better Ger- 
many! It was natural, however, that purely religious 
themes should attract him most. 
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It would be difficult to find in the long line of hu- 
manistic poets even one who had made Latin so thor. 
oughly his second mother-tongue as Balde did, and who 
possessed so vast a vocabulary and so astonishing a 
rhetorical power drawn from the ancient writers. He 
put all authors under contribution, from Ennius and 
Plautus to Statius and Lucan. In his younger years 
he imitated whole-heartedly the style of his favorite 
poets, and alludes frequently to Horace and Virgil in 
his poems. While handling all metres with equal mas- 
tery, he even enriched the stock of Horatian measures 
with new metrical schemes. Yet withal, his genius rose 
above slavish imitation. By the time he had come to 
his full literary stature, he had created for himself a 
thoroughly individual manner, and had fashioned for 
new and Christian ideas a new and distinctive form of 
expression. His mind envisioned the Latin tongue as 
something instinct with life, just as it had once been in 
Latium, or, again, as a supple instrument, a lyre, from 
which his magic touch drew sounds the most potent and 
most delicate, quivering with every mood of the human 
heart. At one time it is like a tiny brook, gently bab- 
bling its meandering way through flowery meads; at 
another, like a swift mountain torrent, roaring and 
thundering down into the valley and bursting every 
obstacle. 


Balde’s command of language was the result of un- 
wearying industry and a keen delight in productive 
work. And yet, poeta nascitur, non fit. Balde was a 
born poet. For him to write poetry was a natural im- 
pulse. He combined depth and richness of ideas with 
a bold buoyant imagination. He was a master in the 
art of discovering new themes and situations. The ex- 
uberance of his humor was inexhaustible; his feeling for 
nature was intimate, lively, true. He was rich in artistic 
contrasts, ever new in metaphor and simile. He was at 
home in all poetic forms, from epos and elegy to satire 
and the drama; but his star shone brightest in lyric. 
Balde was the ‘‘Horace of Germany.’’ In addition to 
Horace’s ingenium or dives vena, Balde had the great 
advantage of a very comprehensive education. He was 
at once jurist, philosopher, theologian, orator, and his- 
torian.2, His power of observation appraised, rapidly 
and surely, the value of the world about him. This uni- 
versality of outlook and education accounts for much 
of the versatility and the charm of his poetic art. 


Nature was to Balde God’s own picture-book from 
which he borrowed images and analogies. He was en- 
traneed with the brightly gleaming stars, the floating 
clouds, the darksome woodland, qua virens silvis aperit 
theatrum Faunus, with the bubbling spring, where fuga 
rivuli per prata mobilis obstrepit, where you hear lenis 
susurrus sub platano trepidantis aurae. He playfully 
chides the siskin, a small bird allied to the goldfinch, 
which pecks at his finger when he is minded to write, 
and disturbs him with its song when he fain would play: 

Audes, delicium meum, 
me turbare canentem imperiosius, 
Siren rustica, Spinule, 


ales nequitiae dulcis et ingeni! 
(Lyr., 3, 48, 5-8) 
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December, 1936 


During a sleepless night he addresses a song to 
‘“Death’s Brother’’: 


Mansuete Mortis frater, eburneae 
dynasta portae, non nisi palpebra 
labente tranquillasque clausis 

per tenebras oculis vidende! 


Curas potentem demere mentibus, 
Somne, ramum certius admove, 
et hinc et hinc perfunde tempus 
rore 
, 36, 1-8) 


The cowslip, the violet, and pa puinte spring afford 
him images in praise of the true friend: 


Flos Amor, flos est iuvenilis horti. 

Quem creat virtus, redolet sereno 

pulcher aspectu, placidusque longum 
durat in aevum... 


Qui tibi luget, tibi gaudet, hic est 
verus amicus. 
(Lyr., 1, 14, 18-16; 27-28) 


Again we find him chatting, child-like, with the fir- 
tree, or making Spring inquire of the little birds just 
awakening from their winter’s slumber, what their 
dreams have been like. At another time he is heard 


uttering a stinging rebuke to a vicious cough (Dirae in 
Catarrhum) : 


Sentina vitae, terrigenum lues, 
seu te gravantem Cerberus exspuit 
triceps et allatrare raucus, 

seu Phariae crocodilus algae 


flevit propinquo laetus in hospite .. . 


labere, rumpere, 
innata pestis! Rumpere carnifex, 
viscosa pulmonum teredo et 
pernicies "ae spuma! . 
, 2, 85, 1-5; '9- 12) 


The sight of a cemetery pata to him the true na- 
ture of man: 


Quid simus, eheu! sola tacentibus 
Mors muta nobis atraque candide 
fatetur ac demonstrat: hoc est 
omnis homo: cinis po pulvis 


When we die we take itn ‘with us: 


Qualis intrasti, Rosa, nudus orbem, 
talis exibis; propior nocenti 
hoc tamen furi: rapies sub umbras 
lintea tecum. 
(Lyr., 2, 45; 1-4; “Ad Mauritium Rosam”’) 


Swift is the flight of time: 


Ipsa festinat mora. Qualis unda 
ante se motam pede trudit undam, 
talis impellit nova semper horam 
hora sororem. 
(Lyr., 4, 30, 13-16) 

He asks the stars, Who it is that guides them: 
Unde haec dierum certaque noctium 
vicissitudo? Quis vaga nubium 

solemque palantesque stellas 
et volucres moderatur horas? . 


Legem sequuntur omnia. Deus, Deus 
mundo supremus — arbiter. 
(Lyr., 4, 1, 1-4; 18-14) 


Balde dearly loved the atc of which he was a 
member, At its first centenary in 1640 he dedicated to 
Ita Carmen Saeculare De Societate Jesu (Liber Epodon 


21) of eighty-eight lines. He marvels at the ubiquity of 
brethren : 
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Quae tibi rupes, quod iter ferarum 
est inaccessum? Quis inhospitalis 
trans nigram Thulen niveamque Peucen 

angulus orae? 

In his songs to Our Lady his poetie art reaches its 
most tender tones and its fairest expression. Of the 
two hundred and eleven odes, included in his Carmina 
Lyrica (and these are only one-eighth of his poetic out- 
put), forty-three songs are in honor of the Blessed 
Mother. The following ode is addressed: 

Ad Virginem Matrem Puerum Jesum in Sinu Tenentem 

Virgo, nescio quid micas 

claris plus solito laetitiis, simul 
strinxit te roseus Puer. 

Amplexu veterem non ligat artius 
quercum centimanus frutex. 


Haeres illa tuo nexilis, hic suae. 
Ut suspensus in oscula 


materni Zephyrum sugit anhelitus! 
Tu cedente premis gena 


Dilecti faciem, totaque myrrhei 
stillas ore bibis Dei. 


Una est, una anima est Filius ac Parens, 
vitae, Virgo, tuae Puer: 
vitae tu Pueri dulce coagulum. 
(Lyr., 2, 18) 
He sings the happiness of Mother and Child—that 
Child from Whom she obtains every blessing by a smile: 


Quem manu mulces, O amica, flecte! 
Non opus multis, O amica, verbis: 
Mater arride semel, et Puellum 


flexeris ore. 
(Lyr., 4, 15, 9-12) 

Many of Balde’s odes, especially among the shorter 
pieces, are radiant gems; very many are sparkling with 
good humor. In depth of thought, in warmth of pres- 
entation, in inexhaustible inventiveness of motive or 
situation, in a word, in versatility of genius, no Latin 
poet excels him. Every subject yields to his mastery, 
every chord of the human heart answers to his touch. 
He was an epic writer, a satirist, a dramatist, and an 
elegist; indeed, not a few of his best odes are tinged 
with melancholy. The erotic alone has no place in his 
poetry. But tall mountains cast lengthy shadows. The 
very number of his lyrical songs (one hundred and 
ninety odes and twenty-one epodes) counsels caution in 
their critical estimate. Balde lived in the rococo period, 
and he was a child of his times. The humanists had 
sought for the large, the unusual. Instead of perspec- 
tive, they often showed a lack of balance; instead of 
clearness, erudition and consequent obscurity; instead 
of brevity and restraint, profuseness. Balde did not 
altogether escape the danger. His imagination was too 
lively, his thought too exuberant. The professor of rhet- 
oric (he was called Quintilian redivivus) often obscured 
the poet. At times image chases image in Pindarie 
fashion; one idea drives another from view. Balde’s 
Muse had her ups and downs, and the fountains of his 
inspiration not infrequently run low. But then, even 
Horace rarely touched the genuine springs of lyrical 
inspiration. In both, at times, though oftener in Balde 
than in his model, the merely clever replaces the truly 
poetic. Some of Balde’s odes are too long; others lack 
finish. They even intrude, in genuine Renaissance 
fashion, though not with the same baldness or profusion, 
into the sanctuary of his Christian song. Nor is he 
averse at times to lifting a phrase or line bodily from 
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its profane environment and giving it a Christian sense, 
as when he addresses the Infant Jesus in the cave of 
Bethlehem and His Mother with the words: 

O Nate in usum laetitiae Puer! 

O Matre pulchra Parvule pulchrior! 
In this readiness to Christianize pagan elements Balde 
falls short of the high standard set by his fellow Jesuit 
M. C. Sarbiewski, called the ‘‘ Polish Horace.”’ 


But if Balde had his faults, he also commands high 
respect as a poet. Throughout the seventeenth century 
he was the rage all over Europe, but fell somewhat into 
oblivion in the following century, till he was rescued 
from it by the well-known German literary critic, Gott- 
fried Johann von Herder (1744-1803). Struck by the 
beauty of Balde’s odes, Herder made extensive trans- 
lations into German and sent them to Goethe, who shared 
Herder’s admiration for Balde. Herder was captivated 
by the patriotic strain in Balde: ‘‘Balde was a German, 
who lived in the seventeenth century and by his inspired 
poetry fought for his fatherland. May his songs con- 
tinue in our own day to produce the effect which they 
are well able to produce. A lyrical poet is a seer who 
proclaims truth and imparts comfort and instruction 
not in his own name but by the grace of God that in- 
spires him. Balde does this in a grand manner’’ (‘‘in 
einer grossen Art’’). The Horatius Redivivus is dead; 
but there is that in his songs that makes them live. ‘‘He 
is a poet for all times,’’ says Herder. A famous fresco 
in the Newes Museum in Berlin shows, among other 
representatives of Renaissance poets, Balde holding a 
scroll in his hands which bears the legend: 

Incerta certis atraque candidis 
conferre sollers, praeteriti memor, 
euntis actor, et futurum 

praeripuisse dolosus aevum. 
(Lyr., 1, 22, 41-44) 

Whatever may be time’s ultimate verdict on the quali- 
ty of his poetic endeavor, Jakob Balde justly claims a 
place among Horace’s admiring friends.? 


Notes 

1. This brief estimate of Balde’s Odes is a free and con- 
densed translation of an essay expressly written for the 
BULLETIN in connection with the Bimillennium, by Rev. 
Nicolaus Mangeot, S. J., of Hildesheim, Germany. 

2. For a complete edition of Balde’s works, see Opera Omnia 
Poetica (Munich 1729). Contents: I. Lyricorum. Epodon. 
II. Sylvarum. III. Batrachomyomachia. Panegyricus 
equestris. Cetera Epica. Virtuosae torvitatis encomium. 
IV. Solatium podagricorum. Eclypsis solaris. Anta- 
gathyrsus. Medicinae gloria (22 Satires). Contra abusum 
tabaci. Nihil gratis. Varii modi mendicandi. Crisis in 
seipsum. V. Urania victrix. Elegiae variae. VI. Ieph- 
thias. Philomela. Arion Scaldicus. Drama _ georgicum. 
Castrum ignorantiae expugnatum. VII. De _ vanitate 
mundi. Agathyrsus. Olympia sacra. Se S. Ursula. VIII. 
Tillii parentalia. Maximiliani I. Austr. facinora. Templum 
honoris Ferdinando III. apertum. 

. There are two annotated editions of the Lyrica and the 
Epodi: by Fr. Hipler (Minster, 1856) and by P. Benno 
Miller, O. S. B., (Munich, 1844). Miller’s edition contains 
Herder’s famous essay on Balde. Other critical estimates 
are by A. Baumgartner, S. J., Geschichte der Weltliter- 
atur, IV, pp. 651 ff., and by F. List, Art. “Balde,” in 
“Herzog’s Realencyklopadie,” II (1897) 370. See also 
G. Gietmann, S. J., “Stimmen aus Maria Laach,” LXVI 
(1904) 1-20. 


Sublimity is the echo of a great soul—lLonginus On 
the Sublime 
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Book Review 


Tacitus. By Frank Burr Marsh and Harry J. Leon, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inec., (1936) Pp. vii + 
346. Price $2.50. 


Professors Marsh and Leon have produced a volume 
that should be weleomed by all teachers and students 
of the works of Tacitus. The book contains copious 
selections from the Annals, the Agricola complete, and 
all the Germania except the last sixteen chapters. The 
selections from the Annals, to use the words of the edi- 
tors, ‘‘have been chosen primarily to illustrate the char. 
acters of Tiberius and Nero and their courts’’. Critical 
signs have been omitted from the text for the most part 
—an omission that one may regret, since students far 
enough advanced to read Tacitus should be familiar, or 
should become familiar, with the conventional signs em- 
ployed by text-crities. 

The notes are very abundant, occupying over twice 
as much space as the text itself, and contain a wealth of 
useful information. Frequently the authors include apt 
translations for phrases which, though not necessarily 
difficult, are likely to be translated in incorrect idiom, 
They do this, apparently, on the theory that the student 
is more likely to acquire the ability to translate correctly, 
by repeatedly reading well-translated phrases, than by 
attempting original interpretations—a view for which 
there is much to be said. 

Especially instructive are those portions of the in- 
troduction that deal with Tacitus as a historian and 
with the constitution of the principate. Included in 
the introduction are some useful bibliographies. The 
list of books on fiction and drama, however, seems a 
little out of place in a college text that would still have 
been rather bulky, even with such material omitted. But 
this is a matter of personal taste; such a list may be 
welcomed by many students. Other items in the in- 
troduction are sections on the life and works of Tacitus, 
on the style of Tacitus, and on the manuscripts of Taci- 
tus. Tables listing the descendants of Augustus, Oec- 
tavia, and the Claudians are also added. The informa. 
tion on the manuscripts of the Agricola and Germania is 
somewhat out of date (ef. R. P. Robinson, The Germania 
of Tacitus, Middletown, Conn., 1935), but this is a rela- 
tively unimportant matter, since undergraduate students 
are not ordinarily expected to delve into such matters. 

The book is well indexed, and remarkably free of typo- 
graphical errors. The binding seems durable enough to 
withstand much hard usage. The price is suprisingly 
low for a volume of this size. 


Saint Louis University 


Saint Louis, Missouri CHAUNCEY Epaar FINCH 


Father Francis P. Donnelly, S. J. has published an 
excellent English translation of Cicero’s Milo, as 8 
companion to his Latin edition and commentary. (Bruce, 
Milwaukee : 1936, pp. 64, paper covers) 


How can a style which lacks orderly structure be 
stronger than one which is welded together and artist 
eally arranged ?—Quintilian 
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